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FOREWOBD 



Teaching in America is undergoing tremendous change* During the last 
three years, state policy makers have redefined many of the profession's basic 
elements by strengthening teacher training, toughening licensing standards, 
raising starting salaries and developing continuing education programs. 

These changes have been in response to many danger signs. I've heard that 
half the people who enter teaching leave in the first sev^n years, for instance. 
I know that a lot of teachers >vill retire soon, and I wonder whether we are 
going to be able to replace those good teachers >vith equally good teachers. I 
am particularly concerned about the problem of urban schools and whether 
they can produce people who are functioning members of society. Yet a vital 
resource for impro^^ng education has, until recently, been overlooked — the 
insight and energy of teachers themselves. 

Throughout this past year, I have met some very special teachers at the National 
Teachers' Forum ^\nd at "Talks With Teachers" forums in New Jersey, lliese 
teachers were bright, eloquent and passionately committed to what they do. 
They talked about children, about professional standards, about the need for 
a fundamental shift in the way schools work and about their >villlngness to put 
themselves on the line to make It happen. 

I am convinced that state policy makers >vill pick up on what good teachers 
say in thoughtful, productive policies that >vill set the stage for better schools 
and a better education system. 





Thomas H. Kean 
Governor of New Jersey 
ECS Chair, 1985-86 
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Preface 



For the past year, the Education Commission of the States (ECS) has 
sought to improve the condition of teacJ .ng in America through the "Teacher 
Renaissance Initiative." Launched in the sanimer of 1985 by Thomas H. Kean, 
governor of New Jersey and 1985-86 chair of ECS, the multiyear initiative has 
already served a double purpose: it has given teachers around the nation oppor- 
tunities to speak up, and it has given policy makers opportunities to listen. The 
result has been to add a vitally important new element to education reform, a 
dialogue between the people who are most directly responsible for how well 
students learn and the people responsible for shaping the institutional and 
political context >vithin which learning takes place. 

One way for teachers to speak up and for policy makers to listen has proved 
highly successful: the "Talks With Teachers" sessions ECS has encouraged 
states to organize. New Jersey was the first state to set up Talks With Teachers; 
Vermont, South Carolina, Indiana, Arizona, Colorado and Maryland have fol- 
lowed with talks of their own, and as many as eight more states are now 
considering the idea. 

Though precise arrangements vary, all the talks are based on the same premise: 
listening to what teachers have to say about the conditions of teaching and 
learning is essential to the formulation of effective education policy. This was 
also the premise of the "National Teachers* Forum," which ECS held in March 
1986 for 54 outstanding teachers representing 48 states, two territories and 
several subject-area associations. 

As the Teacher Renaissance Initiative continues over the next several years, it 
will build on one conclusion that is already clear: what teachers say is remarkably 
consistent. The many different teachjers who are speaking up — young, old, 
elementary, secondary, from the East* West, North, South — have some strik- 
ingly similar views. When policy makers listen to teachers, they >vill not hear 
cacophony. They >vill hear chords of common concerns. 
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I'REFACK 



Th is smaii booklet, one of a series of publications produced in conjunction 
with the Teacher Renaissance Initiative, draws on transcripts of several Talks 
With Teachers to introduce leaders to what teachers are saying. Though the 
quotations are -datively few, they are representative. Preceding each series of 
remarks on some aspect of teaching is a brief introduction to what seem to be 
teachers' common concerns. Following each series is an equally brief conclusion 
pointing out some of the implications "or policy. 

Let*s listen to what the teachers say. 





Frank Newman 
ECS President 



Bob Palaich 
Project Director 
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A Concern for Children 



^ Aa0 

'rcachcr> care ahoiu children — not about children in the ab^irati or about children 
as aggregated >tatiNtic> but abcuit real» li\e children who ma\ ha' e eate.< breakfast on 
Monday morning or ma> not ha\e eaten. Concern for children is the heart of the matter 
tor teachers and the genesis of man\ of their deepest concerns ab(»at current conditionh in 
educaii*m. Broken familie;, po\ert\» drugs» o\ercrouded curricula, superabundant tests, 
conflicting demands — tliese are not \ague generalities for teachers but» all t*)o often, 
facts of evcr\ da) life. \Vlutthe\ ha\etos;u has the unquestioned authenticit\ ofafirst-hand 
report from front. Thev s;u it with a depth f>f anguish o\cr the consequences for 
children that is in itself real enough for policy makers to take heed. 

Listen. 



Vm m the classroom to w ork with ebildrciu I Imvc those ehildren 
for 5 i6 hours f and Vm not just working with them edueathnally. 
I have to develop them psyehologieally. I have to work with them 
emotionally. It's not Just edueatiom You have to worry' about 
whether that child had breakfast before he eame to school or 
whether he had a coat on when he eame in. What is that child 
going home to? What is he bringing with him to school? 

Announcements come over the loudspeaker^ and people inter' 
rupt your class constantly! You have to leave your ehildren and 
take care ofl^FA business, It*s ridiculous. The children's learning 
is far more important than this nonsense. I meanf we have hula- 
hoop contests coming over the loudspeaker. 
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A CONCF.RN FOR Cl Ul.DIU-N 



U e huvc only the three guHiincc counsdon; in ourschooL They 
handle child /ifti/Sc, people ubuse^ all kinds of other problems 
that cannot be dealt u7f/i by the xn ^ragc teaehcr in an average 
amount of time ^^^th avenige expertise, lliose ehildren need that 
kind of support; they need to have somebody yvho can sit do^vn 
and talk "if/i them without the time pressures that ivc teachers 
have* 

f/oir do I reach this bright young man in my chiss u/io haf a 
drug problem? We all kn it* His parents knoyv it. He yvill not 
go to counseling. He Jot\. * care, f/oiv do I reach the other 
young man u7?o really cannot read or yvriiv very well? He^s 
plugging. He wants to stay. I work with him individuaily. These 
arc the things I worry nooi/f. 

The curriculum is so ju :vic J. Our hids are becoming jacks of 
all trades and masters of none. U c Vc making them knowledge- 
able in every eonccjv:;hle /imi, but it s just a little knowledge^ 
and that\^ a very dimffcrou*i Jung* I think we really have to Stop 
jamming the curriculum and give our kids the opportunities they 
should be given. 

When youVe concerned about the students in ninth grade failing 
their proficiency tests^ you^re starting at the wrong end of the 
spectrum. You should start witli me, where I am in the 2nd 
gradcf and in ht grade and in kindergarten. Tlie A'-n3 school is 
most important. This is where wc build the foundation for these 
children. 

I don\ see our curriculum being addressed at alU and I feel <or . 
for these children. They come in at 8:30 in the morning and sit 
in class with area after area ofaeademics being thrust upon them. 
There is no time to have informal education; physical education 
in our district is once ever}' other week! And here they arc all 
dayf crammed up in this classroom with a class of 30. lt*s un- 
natural not to be able to tallu to converse with your friends and 
to interact. I ean*t see any of the skills wc need as adults coming 
out of these conditions. 

I think the cmpiisis on tests has taken the joy out of learning: 
**lou have to know this because thcre^s going to be a test.** 
Whatever happened to sitting back and listening and talking and 
discussing and just enjoying learning? 




A CONCERN FOR CHILDREN 



We*re saying, okay, give the children a chance to work at their 
own level. That is great in context, but then we give them 
minimum basic skills tests. How can we ever expect students to 
pass a test that is standardized when they're all working at differ- 
ent ends of the curriculum? 



With C()mmcnti> like thci>c, teachers remind the rest of us that the t-hallenges the\ 
contront each da\ are immense — reaching far be)und academic matters — and complex 
— requiring both the seasoned judgment i>f teachers and resources that are often beyond 
reach of the teachers. 

Schools cannot be all things to all students, meeting not onl\ the academic needs of wideK 
different students but also the nonacademic needs that must be satisfied before learning 
can begin. That seems to be one implication for polic\, one larger i^sue that lies behind 
what teachers are sa\ing. It*s time to re-examine the mission of schools, which is now 
defined not very clearly and perhaps far too broadly. 

Another implic -n is that itV time to take a new look at the curricuLwn. According to 
teachers and in- :d ti> .students schoi)ls like led Si/er (Horace^s Compromise) and 
Art Powell Cfhc Shopping Mall High School), we ma\ be asking schools to emphasize 
breadth at the expense of depth. 

I^erhaps clearest of all is the implication that uniform procedures will do little to solve 
problems that are inherentl) individual. Take the student wht hasn't eaten breakfast on 
Mond a\ morning. Si)meone at school needs to be able to assess his needs or hers, to draw 
the distinctions and exercise the flexibility that will let learning proceed. That somcnme 
should be (he tercher, sa\ the teachers, because the primar\ bond in education is the bond 
between teacher and student. Yet current system^ in scf )ols are K>ng on uniformity , short 
on nexibilit\. 
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A DEMmiNG Job 



AB9 



When teachcri> talk about their job^, thc\ talk about time — the lack of it, the lack 
ot control o\er how the> use it. Too often the\ don't ha\e time to do the things the\ know 
are important, too often, the\ spend time doing things the\ consider peripheral to their 
main task of teaching students. 

The\ talk about paperwork, The\ do a lot of it, without the help people in other professions 
take tor granted. The\ must do it e\en when the> question its usefulness, because their 
authority to make decisions is severely circumscribed, 

The\ talk about autononu , the autononn the\ need to use their talents to the fullest helpu*^ 
students learn. 

But the\ talk, too, about the need for better LommunicatitHi and closer working relationships 
with each other, with administrators, with parents, with the communit). Autonom\ , \es, 
the\ sa\, for that brings with it the authorit\ to make the decisions the\ think they are 
best equipped to make, decisions that can improve learning. But isolation, no, they say, 
because in other areas they need firm support from the school system and the public. 
Doing iheir demanding job well takes their own best efforts — and a little help from 
their friends. 



How much time can you wrestle free during the day to actually 
teach — as opposed to preparing^ as opposed to consulting^ as 
opposed to filling out competency forms^ as opposed to lunch 
duty, hall duty? How much time do you actually get to teach 
English to high school students? 
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A DEMANDIKG JOB 



/ know what my concerns are, but I don^t have time to discuss 
them with my colleagues* I have 40'mmute preps, four tunes a 
week* I have to run my dittos* I have to decorate my room* I 
would like to have some time to talk about what my problems are* 

U'w become professionals, truly professionals, when we have no 
lunch duties, no cafeteria duties, no study halls and instead have 
a curriculum period, not just for cwriculum but also for peer 
guidance, peer interaction* 

Lunch slips, lecture slips, late slips, discipline slips, state forms, 
reading cards, report cards* * * * And everyone wants a copy of 
everything* 

Most paperwork you can take home to do* But some, unfortU' 
nately, has to be done in front of your class — for example, 
attendance* We have to take attendance on three different fornis* 
A child walks in late in the middle of a lesson* You have to leave 
your class and go erase three different forms and correct the 
numbers* Why couldn^t one form be sent to the office and hand' 
led there? 

When we finish taking or collecting data as teachers, we^re sup- 
posed to diagnose, prescribe and remediate* By the time I diag- 
nose 30 students, it's taken me fivo or three nights and then I 
need another night for my lesson plans and reports* 

If we all had a little more communication between us* ITie door 
seems to be closed* We're so busy* 8:30: the bell rings* Classes 
come in* You're dealing with students* You're dealing with col- 
lecting milk money* Getting notices out* Teaching, teaching, 
teaching* You don't have any time in your school day for inter- 
personal communication* Your day is so tied up in the tasks of 
teaching that you don't know what your neighbor next door is 
doing, let alone what is happening to your curriculum* 

I don't see why the state department can't survey textbooks, 
survey materials and make its conclusions available* Mailboxes 
are stuffed every day with blurbs from textbook companies say- 
ing, ^^This book's more wonderful than the next, and you can 
get so many free copies*" I'd like to know who's using this 
textbook in the state* Who can I call to ask how he likes the 
chapter on democracy? And are there comparative government 
units in that political science book? What do you like? What 
don't you like? What do you supplement with it? Can I come 
and watch your class? Would you like to come here? I need 
resources* 




A DEMANDING JOB 
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My primary concern is the lack of support systems. Our admin- 
istration does not pro\ide sufficient support, guidance or help. 
Administrators don't come into the classroom to share, teach, 
talk to us, confer vAth us. 

I would like people to know that maybe I do have a week's 
vacation more often than they do, but I cover an early morning 
bus at 7:30. I go all day long and I don't have a lunch hour. 
Recently I went to a store to buy something for my classroom 
and a customer said to me, '*Do you have the day off?" I'd like 
people to realize the hours I put in every day. 

A number of us have contemplated leaving the classroom, mainly 
to relieve ourselves of the multitude of tasks we already face as 
frontline educators. Take into account the precious time lost 
with family, the lack of time for one's personal growth, and one 
can truly understand the selfish need to seek other less-demand" 
ing opportunities. We do not need another burden — >ve each 
have gone through more than our share. 



Some possibilities for policy suggest themselves rather clearlv for these comments of 
teachers, 

• L.ower pupil/teacher ratios, 

• Lower overall teaching loads, thereb\ building time inti> he school schedule for plan- 
ning, collaboration and professional development for teachers. 

« Reorganize data management so that the process of c.olleaing information is less intrusive 
and the information collected is more useful. 

Other pcssibih'ties are less specific and, so far, less clearlj defined (though potentialh 
very promising). One example would be easing the burden of regulation and moving 
toward systems of incentives that encourage innovation school b\ school or teacher by 
teacher. Another example, and one that is receiving widespread attention with the publi- 
cation of A Nation Prepared h\ the Carnegie Forum on Education and the F.conomy, 
would be to restructure the organization of schools, shifting the balance of autonomy and 
obligation in ways that give teachers greater latitude. 

Changes of this sort do, however, pose a major dilemn a, conditions in schools interconnect 
in such complex- ways that changes must also interconnect. Simple or isolated changes may 
not suffice, that is. For example, encouraging teachers to come up with innovative 
techniques for reaching particularl) bright students (or particularl) troubled ones) is not 
apt to bring real change if those same teacherf -continue to see 150-170 students a day. 
The challenge will be not only to devise responsive new education policies but also to 
integrate those policies. 
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Teachers* concerns about the career of teaching in many ways mirror the concerns 
of outside observers. 

Practicing teachers are not convinced that the training a prospective teacher receives is 
either adequate or appropriate. They think that good teaching deserves good pay and other 
forms of public support. But they are deeply concerned that good teaching will not be 
accurately defined, so that systems to evaluate and re ^rd it will be skewed at best and 
counterproductive at worst. They know first-hand th; ne teachers do an inadequate 
job. But current evaluation systems seem too superficial, too rigid, too mechanical to 
distinguish good teaching from bad or to help teachers improve. 

And yet, teachers do sense the possibility that teachers and administrators and school boards 
and communities could constitute a potent force for improving education, if only they 
could find ways to pull together. 

I got my education in the thirties. The depth of my background, 
the depth of my liberal arts education, has been invaluable. I 
would like to suggest, however, that teachers spend a great pro- 
portion of their time interacting with individual children, small 
groups, large groups, peers, administrators and parents. We 
aren'^t taught that in college and teacher education courses. In- 
terpersonal relationships are so important. The same is true \vith 
motivation of children. We haven't been taught motivational 
skills. 
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A CHANGING PROFESSION 



I found many of my certification courses disappointing. Ijvish I 
could have had more methods courses, real methods courses. 
Don't have me read a book about guidance; let me get into a 
guidance experience. I \vish I could have had more practical 
experience. I wish we could have much more videotaping, peer 
evaluation and looking at our own performance in a nonjudgmen^ 
tal manner. 

I strongly believe in encouraging and enhancing good education. 
I think that a really solid awareness of child development is 
critical to teaching in the primary grades. Unless you base your 
expectations on how children develop, you simply cannot teach 
tlicse children effectively. You're above them, below them or 
around them. 

It always astonishes me to think that the teacher who works with 
children — either making them or breaking them, helping them 
in some cases — doesn't receive the money or the financial 
rewards of someone in industry working with a computer, work- 
ing with a machine that doesn't have feelings, that doesn't have 
emotions. 

I love what I do. So can't somebody pay me for the fact that I 
come in p. week ahead of time in September because I can 't start 
the year oif right otherwise? 

Merit pay requires the measurement of certain strengths and 
weaknesses. I don't think it can work in education. In industry, 
merit pay can be based on the number of insurance policies sold, 
the number of automobile parts produced; it Is quantitative, not 
qualitative. But I do not necessarily wish my raise to be judged 
on my students' standardized testing scores in the eighth grade 
when I wasn't responsible for the Brst seven grades. 

Unfortunately, the people who decide who should receive merit 
pay don't necessarily choose the right people. And I feel very 
strongly that competition does not foster a good learning environ' 
xient. 

Lets have a career ladder^ I don't think there's a professions 
'vho w b'j opposed to it, who wouldn't mind going back for re- 
trmning and retooling and keeping up to date. I want that as a 
professional. But where's my school board going to get the money 
to reward me when I do this? Will the state come In with some 
funding? 

o ' •2() 
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/ think climbing this career ladder could make me money" 
oriented and detract from my teaching. I think, by and large, 
that most of our rewards in teaching come from the personal 
satisfaction of seeing children do well in life. I don't think you^re 
going to be able to pay for this. 

Why should people go back to school, unless thay really have 
that deep desire to do better, really want to learn more? Even 
incentives in salary scales are not 'hat much. If you have a B.S., 
you get maybe $300 more a year; if you have a Master's degree, 
you may get $400. Even salary-wise, there's no incentive to im- 
prove your skills. 

Maybe changes in certification could require a temporary certifi- 
cate upon completion of ^X" number of courses for credit. This 
might motivate teachers to get Master's degrees. It would keep 
them up with changes, with trends in their field. We've seen 
teachers stay in a classroom for 15, 20, 30 yeax's and never take 
one graduate course. They're still teaching like it's 1935, which 
just doesn't work for today's children. 

You may get one professional day a year. I feel that teachers 
should not have to fight for professional days. We do have tuition 
reimbursement at 50%. But with the escalating cost of credits, 
it's very difficult for teachers to go back to school on the money 
we make. 



You said that the career ladder is going to deal with evaluation. 
Who is going to be evaluating us but supervisors and adminis- 
trators? I find that they can't evaluate. That's our biggest problem 
right now in our district: they don't know how to evaluate. I 
think there's going to have to be some training in that area. 

Unfortunately, the administrators come in with little checklists 
and there's no dialogue. They just check off: you have your lesson 
plan, you have your other plans. They're most interested in the 
mechanics of what we do. A checklist is not helpful to me. 

Administrators are enforcing what they feel ought to go on in 
the classroom so rigidly that the kind of creativity that each 
teacher has is really stifled. You really can't do what you feel 
you ought to do in the classroom because people are trying to 
impose their vision even though they're not in the classroom. 

Supervisors, principals — they come in, they want to know what 
page you are on, they write it down. Everybody wants a list of 
stuff for their personal files. They have given me nothing to work 
with. • . V, . 
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If teachers were freed of nonlnstmcdonal duties that might be 
handled by paraprofesslonals, perhaps they would have more 
time to do the sharing and the team teaching and the working 
with children on emodona! problems. Perhaps they could 
evaluate one another. P 'haps there would be more suggestions, 
and maybe evaluatio;^ fvouldn't be so negative. 

We teachers are asked to be flexible to the breaking point, I 
think all of us trj to be flexible. If that^s the name of the game, 
then why are we constantiy greeted with inflexibility? Adminis- 
trators are trying to do their job, yes. But I think what happens 
is they're not bearing what we're saying. They're not in the 
classroom. If they were to spend one day a week with that prob- 
lem class along with that teacher, I think they wonld leave the 
classroom with a littie more empathy for teachers. 

If a teacher is not qualified or he doesn't improve or he can't 
be successiul in education, tlien maybe he should try something 
else. You shouldn't offer him a contract to come back and tiy 
again after he's been given chances. A lot of us, especially in 
smaller schools v^here the individual is the department, should 
have a means of turning over poor f^eachers or people that prove 
inadequate on the job. We should be abh to make way for new 
blood. 

I think we need to have good working philosophies in school 
districts that administrators try to live up to. I think we need to 
see our school board met? hers and our administrators as suppor- 
tive of schools and not as representing voters who want to save 
money. I think that if schools are going to be good learning 
environments, communities have to recognize them as good 
learning emironments and support them. This doesn't necessar- 
ily mean we want school hoard members to support us monetar- 
ily; I think supporting us cducutionally is more important. We 
want our boards to be our advocates, not to feel like our boards 
are fighting us. 

The **might-have-been" teachers have come and gone — victims 
of a system that burned them out. Rather than helping them to 
share of themselves throughout long careers, the system took 
too much, too fast, with too little reward. 
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The worst problem we had to face was our inability to break the 
mold of the 1940s and face the realities of the 1980s. We were 
so conservative and uncreative in our thinking that, before we 
realized it, we ended up where we are today. How sad that we 
have been treated J5 servants of education for such a long time 
that we can no longer be innovative. We cannot even do what 
we tell our students to do — take challenges, confront risks with 
confidence. We have not had a \ision to work with. 

So many obstacles,- so urgent a cause. 

Clearly, systems for evaluating teachers need more work, cliecklisti) are not helpful, 
and using them instead of more sensitive, subtle methods of measuring performance tends 
to make teachers adversaries of evaluation when otherwise the) could be natural supporters. 
One strong possibility would be to draw teachers into the process of thinking up better 
evaluation systems. 

Clearly, too, systems for rew arding teachers need to encompass more than mone> . Teachers 
d consider money a measure of worth. But the> \alue other sorts of rewards as well, like 
opportunities f ir professional grow th and resources to support their work in the classroom. 

•,Vhat practicing teachers are saying about professional issuc> has major implications for 
policies directed at prospective teachers. That is, the prospects for attracting new people 
into teaching se^'Ti likel> to brighten as polic> makers succeed in improving conditions 
for the people wno are already teaching. 
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A Great Resource 



« . AH» 

Teachers arc a great, untapped re^ourte lor iniproxing cdiKation. With the rea^^e^^- 
ment of education reform that has taken plate in the past jear, three jears sinte A Nation 
at Risk appeared and even longer sinte states began pushing for exceller.te in education, 
has come growing conviction that reform will sun-eed onlj In empowering the people 
who do the work — by empowering teachers. 

That shift in attitude, w hich is apparent in A Nation Prepared, the California Commission's 
Who Will Teach Onr Children and a number of other major new reports, seems b()th 
logical and necessarj. But the shift Lould unmt for \er\ little if teathers themsebes did 
not share the conviction that the time lias come to unleash their talents. 

Perhaps the best news to come out of Talks With Teathers is that teachers do share that 
conviction. They know the) are a great resource, and the\ are read\ to prove it, 

T oaching must be liewed as a profession — as a primary and 
principal profession that nurtures all other professions. 

At long lastf our indiiidualf minuscuhf daily concerns can now 
be given the right perspective^ provided we become the instni" 
ments of our own salvation^ 

As a teachen I believe I should have direct input into identifica^ 
tion of curriculum and currieuhtm materials and into school and 
district philosophies. I would like to be able to sit down on 
committees with administrators and discuss procedureSf format^ 
text selections grading policies^ 
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A GREAT RESOURCE 



AH« 

/ think in the last scvcnil years we've lost the real feeling of 
professionalism. Tlierc's a lot of you do what you do only be- 
eause it^s in your eontraet. ^ The real professionalgocs far beyond 
that 

I think I have rdways sought the sanctuary of the classroom where 
what is precious can be safe from political poking and mercenary 
madness. lam a transmitter. I teach values and skills culled from 
eiyilizatjo:!. I prefer to be free of outside interference. Somebody 
else can sec to the other factors sarrcunding the classroom 
teacher. The Teacher Forum showed nic just how detrimental 
my attitude has been and how sclHsh my immediate goah. By 
closing my doors and trusting that what I do is sufficient due to 
my aspiration^ t have allowed two insidious diseases to gnaw 
away at the lifeline of my profession: (I) the lack of recognition 
of the importance of the tcachitig profession and, therefore, (2) 
the lack of compensation commensurate with its being a profes- 
sion equal lo other professions. The result is catas"* ophie. Vet- 
eran teachers eai^not wait to retire; intermediate teachers look 
for greener pastures; new teaehers wish they were good enough 
to be somewhere else; bright students turn their nores up at the 
prospeet of taking the vow of poverty. Teaehers looh itpon them- 
selves a$ being somewhat less than other professionals. 

We need to be listened to and our adviee aeted upon. I do not 
like to have parental veto power over my professionsdism as an 
edueator. If I say retention is neeessary, I want to tnake sure 
that Vm listened to and that the student is retained for the benefit 
of the studentf not to do what might appear to be soeially aeeept- 
able at the time to a parent. 

Up to this point, others have spoken for us to tell us our needs. 
We would like the opportunity^ to speak for ourselves. At this 
point, the media needs positive rather than negative expa^ition, 
and we are the ones who ean supply it. 

We do a lot more in our elassrooms than some of the be^c 
informed people in our eommunities realize, yet we are kind of 
reluetant to toot our own horn. You do wish once in a while 
that people would take notice and give recognition when youWe 
done a good job. 

I think that we need to redesign, rcstruutiirc and remodel, tapping 
the best abilities of all of us and^tying them to tlie interest and 
abilities of all die kids. I think we have >o break out. Vm ready 
to really rethink. 
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Enthusiasm and good teaching go together. So do good teaching and a btrong senbe 
of human potential. As any policy maker can probabl) substantiate from perbonal experience, 
a great teacher cares deeply about helping students develop their abilities and is wise in 
the ways of doing it. 

Said one teacher at the National Teachers* Forum, summing up his message to policy 
makers: "Talk with us, work with us, let us support you in the drive to make our schools 
better." Responding wisely to teachers* enthusiasm and to their great potential may be the 
biggest challenge — and the best hope for success — for policy makers who want to 
improve education. 
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Teachers feel that state leaders have, in general, gotten off to a good start in reforming 
education, though the) do not necessaril) ^igree with each and e\er\ step states have taken. 
As one group of teachers at the National Teachers" Forum put it, "We appreciate the 
following kinds of state efforts: beginning to realize the importance of attracting true 
professionals into teaching, beginning to listen to teachers' concerns, beginning to in\ jlve 
teachers in designing policy , beginning to realize the need for professional salaries, begin- 
ning to recognize the importance of education to economic development, beginning to 
recognize the need to re-evaluate teacher education, beginning to de\elop a broader \ision 
of education," 

To this support for the overall direction of state pulic) teachers are willing to add personal 
commitment to doing the sorts of things they themselves can do. 

The significance of the first National Teachers^ Forum will be 
realized when all who were there follow through on the commit- 
ments we made fo work as partners in education reform* I know 
that I will keep my part of the bargain. 

One of the best things /Ve found in my brief teaching career has 
been teachers helping teachers. A lot of teachers helped me get 
started. 

Administrators can point out what^s wrong. But trying to correct 
what^s wrong is a different problem. That's where experienced 
teachers, very capable teachers, come in: I think we have a great 
deal to offer the newer teachers. 

One way to help improve Qur reputation is to talk about what 
we do welL I think doing that would be another way to get good 
people into our profession.^ 
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AN OFFER OF SUPPORT 



/ think ive should purposefully recruit our best students into the 
profession. 

It's clear to me now that the impact of the forum will be felt in 
the initiative of each participant It seems apparent that the edu^ 
cational community needs to join in common purpose with lead* 
ers of educational reform to identify public goals for education 
and strategies for reaching them. We teachers need to make 
time to communicate the importance of this to other teachers. 

It's my hope that the invaluable expertise of teachers will be 
used to the maximum to ensure a true partnership in education 
with administrators and legislators. I also hope that the educa^ 
tional reforms of the future will be those teachers have had a 
hand in developing. I left the forum with the hopeful feeling that 
teachers across the country were ready^ willing and able to work 
to improve education. 

We are willing to support a renaissance of teaching, said another 
group at the National Teachers' Forum, by involving ourselves 
in political activities that can improve education; by becoming 
involved with state and local boards of education; by serving on 
state, local and national committees; by becoming spokespersons 
for education; by serving as mentors for be^nning teachers; by 
serving as role models for students and other teachers; by main- 
taining a positive attitude toward the improvement of education. 

*^Last year, I didn't have the faith in myself to be a risk-taker," 
commented one teacher, %ut this year I've been encouraged to 
dream. What a difference!" That response, multiplied by the 
hundreds of thousands of teachers around the country who could 
also be encouraged to dream, is a powerful source of support 
for better education. 
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AB« 

"Talk with us, work with us," the suggestion that teachers themselves are making, 
is a straightforward, strong possibilit) for polic\ makers to consider. One wa) to find out 
what teachers think and need is to organize "talks with teachers," a procedure that has 
alread) proved its usefuhiess and that the Education Commission of the States can help 
states set up. But there are doubtless other ways as well. Far more important than an) 
procedure is the purpose, which is to enter into a dialogue with teachers that lets them 
contribute to the policy-making process. 

Whatever form the dialogue takes, it should continue. The difficult issues confronting 
education cannot be resolved immediatel). Nor, if the dialogue is trul> a dialogue, can 
those issues be resolved unless policv makers learn to be comfortable with a neu, but 
potentially productive, degree of decentralized discussion. 

Listening to teachers should be, at best, an active process. Polic) makers will need to ask 
educators some tough questions. Hou strong is the commitment to changer How can 
decision making reasonabh be shared.' Hou can state leaders best hold schools and teachers 
accountable as relationships and structures in schools evolve: What do teachers think of 
the suggestions put forward in the new education reports? 

As important as seeking answers to these questions, and to the other questions that uill 
emerge as reform continues, is including teachers in the search. 
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